THE DOCTOR'S SUBJECT. 


(ORIGINAL. ] 
SING, SING, SING! 
A Tennysonian Parody to Cherry, a Canary Bird. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


Bing, sing, sing, 
In thy prison-home, my bird; 
And I would that thou couldst utter 
The songs that I once have heard. 


Is it well for the orphan child, 

That he eighs for the long-lost hours? 
Or well for the maiden mild, 

That she thinks of greenwood bowers? 


And the speeding hours go on 
To caves in the Lethean hill; 

But 0, for the sight of a vanished smile, 
And a voice forever still! 


Sing, sing, sing, 
On the perch in thy cage, O bird! 
But the tender words of a daylong dead 
May nevermore be heard. 


{ORIGINAL.]. 


THE DOCTOR'S SUBJECT. 


BY MARY A. KEABLES. 


‘‘ Ong hundred dollars.” 

Doctor Metcalf made room for the young man 
at his desk, saying : 

“Just sign your name there if you please sir, 
payable in six months.” 

“It’s a heavy bill, doctor,” said Harry Lane, 
hesitating a moment, with the pen between his 
fingers, ere he added his signature to the note. 


“‘Heavy bill? well, now I don’t know,” and 


Franklin Metcalf, M. D., tapped his foot rather 
impatiently upon his office floor and gazed ab- 
sently from the window. 

“A hundred dollars is earned more easily by 
you than by me, doctor,’”’ said the young man, 
still hesitating. ‘I’ve had an unlucky year of it, 


and I haven’t made that amount in the last twelve - 


months. Couldn’t you make it a little leas ?”” 

«What, the bill ?” 

CT) Yes. ed 

“Not a cent, Lane. Medicine costs—and my 
time is valuable. You would have my services, 
and you couldn’t expect the president of a medi- 
cal institute to practice for nothing.” 

“Certainly not,”’ replied Harry Lane, making 
an energetic dash upon the paper and writing 
his name in bold, heavy characters. ‘ There, 
Doctor Metcalf, I only hope I’ll be able to keep 
my word and make it good in the course of six 
months.” 
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Doctor Metcalf folded the paper and placed it 
with others of like character in his desk. Harry 


Lane arose, buttoned his overcoat and put on his 


mittens. The surgeon paced the floor rapidly a 
few moments, and then advancing to where 
Harry Lane stood by the stove, he asked in a 
low tone: | 

‘‘ Are you in any haste, Lane ?” 

None in particular.” 

“Then sit down a moment—I want a word 
more with you.” . 

“‘ Very well, sir,” replied the young farmer, 
resuming his seat and tapping his far overshoe 


with his riding whip. 


Doctor Metcalf drew his office chair close to 
where the young man sat and began : 

“That account is one hundred dollars.” 

‘Yes, I understand that.” 

‘‘ Let us enter into a little calculatios—corn is 
twenty cents per bushel, it will take five hundred 


bushels of corn to pay this bill !” 


Harry Lane’s countenance looked quite 


desponding. 


‘“‘T sha’n’t raise half that amount of corn in all 
this year,”’ he said. ‘“ The season’s been unfa- 
vorable—the late rains did 2 good deal of dam- 
age, and the early frost blasted a considerable of 


‘the late planted.” 


“Well, then, we'll give up the com—how 
about wheat 2?” 

“ Will have scarcely enough for our own use.” 

“« Potatoes 2” 

The young man shook his head. 

“ Pork ?” 

Another shake of the head. 

“ Beef?” 

‘“‘ Have only a yoke of oxen and a cow.” 

“Look here, Lane,” said the surgeon in 2 low 
tone and confidential manner—“ that bill must be 
paid 1’ 

“TI shall try and pay it, sir.” 

“You’re an honest man I know, Lane—but 
it will be tough work, paying a hundred dollars 
in cash, or out of your scant yearly allowance of 
grain. J’ll make it easy for you.” 

‘* Thank you, sir,” said Harry Lane, gratefully. 

“J said I’ll make it easy for you—you can 
pay that debt in one night. Listen to me—I am 
in need of a subject !” 

Had a bombshell exploded at the young farm- 
er’s feet he could not have started up in greater 
surprise. 

““T am no grave-robber, Doctor Metcalf,” he 
said, indignantly. 

‘Look here, Lane, you are very unreasonable, 
Science demands this. Ihave aclass of students, 
who, in order to acquaint ‘themselves with the 
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human frame perfectly, must have a subject for 
dissection. There is nothing wrong in this, on 
the contrary—” 

“Well, well, I don’t want to talk about it,” 
said Harry Lane, uneasily. 

“No, you don’t want to talk about it, but Z do. 
This forenoon a stranger was buried in the— 
graveyard—he was accidentally killed, he would 
make a good subject.” 

“Go to some one else if you want a grave- 
robber,”’ said Harry Lane, indignantly, rising to 


ae Perhaps you'll think better of my offer, Lane, 
after you think the matter over. Bring mea 
body to-night and I'll give you up your note. 
Should yon bring one, come to the back door of 
the office, as I sleep here to-night.” 

“Good day, sir,” said Harry Lane, bowing 
himself out and closing the door. 

Doctor Metcalf threw himself into a chair and 
took up a note that lay on the table. It was 
written in a delicate female hand, and there were 
traces of tears upon it. The note ran as follows: 


“Dear Frank :—Amy has propped me up 
in bed so I can just write a wal to you. Iam 
ill and wish you would come to me; it is a long 
ride to be sure, but I must see you once before I 
I shall send this by Lane, who has 
just stopped to see how [I do. 
usual. -Do come, Frank, to 
sister, 


Doctor Metcalf bowed his head upon the table 
with his fingers over his eyes, and when he with- 
drew his hands there were tears upon them— 
tears, real genuine tears, and why? These were 
the pictures that passed like a panorama before 


our miserable 
ATHERINE.” 


A happy home, father, mother, brother, sis- 
ter, all there, he was the brother, Catherine was 
the sister. They were both children then. An- 
other picture—Thanksgiving night. Father and 
mother, and the brother returned from college. 

“‘ Where is Catherine 2” 

No answer. Only does the brother know that 
his sister is as one dead in the family. She had 
fled from her home with a man her parents de- 
spised, not because of his poverty, but for his 
vices, and yet that sister loved him notwithstand- 
ing all. 

Another picture—Father and mother dead, 
the son holding a high position before the world, 
the sister a drunkard’s wife, surrounded by half- 
starving, half-naked children—this was the pic- 
ture that brought tears to Doctor Metcalf’s eyes, 
he remembered that the miserable broken-hearted 
woman was the little sister Cathie, who used to 
be all in all to him. 

Doctor Metcalf called for his horse and cutter, 


forris is gone as" 
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and wrapping himself well in furs and shawls— _ 


for the day was very severe—he set out for his 
sister’s miserable home, and arrived there after 
an hour’s hard driving. 

A girl of ten years came to the door in answer 


to his rap. She was a pretty child, with a pro- 


fusion of dark auburn hair, and blue eyes that 
looked so much as her mother’s used to. Little 
Johnnie sat before the cheerless fireplace, crying 
bitterly. He stopped and looked up as his un- 
cle entered, and seeing it was a stranger fled and 
took refuge beneath the miserable bedstead upon 
which his mother, a poor sad womai lay. The 
sick woman looked up gratefully and extended 
her thin hand. 

“‘T’m so glad you've come, Frank.” 

Doctor Metcalf looked around—misery, pov- 
erty, perfect wretchedness was written upon 
everything. . 

‘“‘ Catherine,” he said, half impatiently, “have 
not you concluded to accept my offer yet ?” 

“And what is that ?” , 

“Don’t you remember? I told you as soon 
as you would leave that miserable—” 

“QO, Frank !”’ 

“I say he zs a miserable wretch! vociferated 
the doctor, bringing his clenched fist down upon 
the bare pine table with a force like iron—1 say — 
he is a miserable wretch, off on a spree now, I 
dare say, leaving these brate—” 

“OQ, Frank !’”’ 

“ Well, I wont, if it hurts you, the children 
look likely enough, they take after you, Cathie.” 

““They’re good children, Frank, and he’s good 
when he’s sober. There never was a better hus- 
band than George Morris was, until he went to 
drinking. Father and mother didn’t like him, I 
knew it was because he would tipple, but I never 
saw him drunk, and I didn’t believe he drank 
enough to hart him.” 

The poor woman put her thin hands to her 
eyes and cried quietly. Doctor Metcalf looked 
this way and that in a troubled, half impatient 
manner. 

“And why don’t you leave him?” he ques- 
tioned, at length. ‘‘I told you when I saw you 
before, that any time when you’d leave George 
Morris, and give me your sacred word you never 
would live with him again, I would take care of 
you and your children, but no, you want to re- 
form him, when you couldn’t do it any more 
than you could turn the Mississippi river bottom 
side up.” 

The poor woman made no reply. 

“Say, Cathie?” he questioned. ‘ Consent, 
let George Morris take his own course—let me 
take care of you.” 
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“And give him up ?” 
‘“‘ Yes, let Satan take hisown. George Morris 
is one of his surely, for nothing but a fiend could 


have a heart to do as he has done, and bring his 


family to such wretchedness.” 

“But when he’s sober—” 

“O, yes, when he’s sober, but—” 

‘‘ He is sometimes, Frank, and there never was 
a kinder, better man, but I can’t leave him. I 
promised never to leave him, whatever might 
come, nothing but death should divide us !” 

Doctor Metcalf arose impatiently, 

“Then take your own course, Catherine, nev- 
er will I help you one cent while you live with 
George Morris !” 

After her brother was gore the poor woman 
called her little daughter Kate to her bedside, 
and said : 

“There’s only one who can help us now, 
Katie ; ask God to help us!” 

‘‘But he don’t hear us, mother, we’ve asked 
him so many times but he don’t answer us.” 

‘But he will if it is his pleasure, Katie.’’ 


The child obeyed, and the blue pinched lips. 


murmured, while the little purple, half frozen 
hands were folded reverently : 
‘¢ Give us this day our daily br 
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Harry Lane finished his business in town, and | 


started for home about sundown. Doctor Met- 
calf met him, and called out to him: 

‘Remember that offer I made you, Lane.” 

Harry Lane nodded and passed the doctor’s 
cutter with a bound. Night set in before he ar- 
rived at home, and when he reached the gate, 
his wife, a pretty little woman, met him with a 
lantern. 

‘I’m so glad you’ve come, Harry,” she said, 
in a relieved, overjoyed tone. 

“And why, my little puss ?” 

“T’ve been so afraid all the afternoon.” 

“ Afraid ?” 

“Yes, but do come in and have supper before 
you unharness, Harry.” 

“‘ And of what were you afraid, Em ?” 


“Well, I'll tell you. George Morris came 
here just a little while after you left. He came. 


in and sat down before the fire, and acted dread- 
fal strange. Pretty soon I found out he was 
sbout half drunk.” 

“And what did he do?” 

“Nothing only drink, and talk, and drink, 
but I was so afraid of him. I’ve heard so much 
of people being killed by drunken men, and he 
got so dreadful drunk, Harry. Well, he stayed 
until nearly dark and then he emptied the jug he 
had with him and foll over dead drunk.” 
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“In the house ?”” 

“Yes.” 

“‘ And is he there now ?” 

“‘ Yes.” 

“‘ Perfectly insensible ?” 

‘Yes, as insensible as a log.” 

Harry Lane gave a sudden leap into the air 
and a wild hurrah that quite startled his gentle 
little wife. He had nearly unharnessed his team 
bat he replaced the harness as quickly as possible. 

“What are you going to do, Harry ?”’ 

“Hitch Bonny and Fleet to the sled again.” 

“What for ?” 

“ Never mind, you’re quite sure George Morris 
is insensible ?”” 

‘* Yes, and been so for half an hour.” 

‘“‘Ha! ha!” laughed the young man. “ Whoa, 
Bonny, stand still, Fleet, my man, ha! ha!” 

“Why, what does ail you, Harry—are you 
crazy ? what are you doing, for pity’s sake ?” 

“Just wait and see, Miss Em.” 

Harry Lane fastened the horses to the bars, 
and ran up the well-trodden path to the house, 
followed hastily by his wife. 

‘“‘Get me a sheet, quick, Em!’ 

“ A sheet ?” 

“Yes, a sheet, quick !” 

“What for?” 

“Never mind—there, that’s it, help me to 
wrap this fellow up in it, he’ll make a capital 
subject! ha! ha!’ 

‘What are you going to do?” 

“Never mind—just take hold of his feet, Em, 
steady now, that’s it—don’t think me crazy, little 
one, I'll tell you all about it when I get back— 
have supper warm for me when I come.” 

George Morris was placed on the sled. An 
hour afterwards Harry Lane knocked at the back 
door of the doctor’s office. The worthy Doctor 
Metcalf presented himself. 

“Where shall I take the body ?”’ he question- 
ed, in a low voice. 

“ Right through into the dissecting-room and 
lay it on the table. There, I thought you’d think 


better of it, and you’ve been quick, too. Stop- 
ped at the graveyard as you went along, didn’t 
you Q i 

“ And the note ?” 


“Here it is, you’re welcome to it, Mr. Lane. 
You’re a good hand at such little matters, and I 
shall have to call upon you again.” 

“Tf you like the subject, I may be able to fur- - 
nish you more of the same kind,” replied the 
young man, tearing the note into strips and clos- 
ing the door with a “ good evening, doctor.” 

Doctor Metcalf chuckled to himself, well 
pleased with his success. Fora half hour per- 
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haps, he sat in his easy office chair, whiffing a 
fragrant Havana, at the end of that time he took 
up the candle and went into the dissecting-room 
to see what kind of a subject had been bronght 
for his class to work upon the next day. 

He held the candle in his Jeft hand, and turn- 
ed back the sheet with his right. The fumes of 
liquor met his nostrils. He started back with a 
ludicrous combination of anger, surprise and 
amazement upon his countenance. 

“‘Goorge Morris, by all that’s.evil !” he ejacu- 
lated—‘ Drunk 1!” 

Doctor Frank Metcalf saw that he had been 
sold; and to the tune of an ltundred dollars, too. 
His first determination was to give Harry Lane 
a large piece of his mind, his second was to have 
the worth of his money, at any rate. Students 
are generally in for sport, and those belonging 
to the institution superintended by Doctor Met- 
calf were no exception to the general rule. . Sev- 
eral choice spirits among them were sought out 
by the victimized doctor, and instructed in the 
subject under consideration and the part they 
were required to perform. Everything was in 
readiness about the time George Morris awoke 
from his drunken stupor. 

He looked around—ghastly skeletons, horrid 
grinning skulls, fleshless bones met his gaze on 
every side—he tried to move, he could no more 
have raised an arm or foot than he could have 
flown. A dim light revealed all this to his as- 
tonished gaze—a moment more and he was in 
ffnpenctrable darkness. 

Suddenly right before him, in flaming charac- 
ters, he saw the word Perdition! He trembled, 
he groaned, he sbrieked in terror. Was he in 
the abode of the lost? Again a dim light reveal- 
ed by his side a horrid figure, that might well 
have represented the prince of darkness. 

“Mortal once,” spoke a ghostly voice, “ you 
have come to this dreadful abode for the sin of 
drunkenness !” 

‘‘ Mercy, mercy !” shrieked the trembling man, 
in great fear. 

‘Mercy ! that never enters here—behold you 

have brought your own ruin npon yourself!’’ 
. Again all was darkness. Groans, horrid yells 
and shrieks fell upon his ear, ice-cold fingers 
passed over his face, and dreadful pinchings 
were inflicted upon various portions of his body. 
He shrieked aloud—he gave vent to his agony 
and terror in groans and cries for mercy. 

‘You were a drunkard while living,” said an 
unearthly voice. 

““O, yes—yes,” groaned the unhappy man. 

“You had a good wife and interesting 
children.” 
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QO, yes, dear Satan, yes, the very best of 
wives, the loveliest of children.” 

“‘ And you left them to suffer and to starve, 
O, you incorrigible man!” said the unearthly 
voice. 

‘* Alas, yes !” 

-* And therefore receive your reward |” 

Again the pinchings and burnings were con- 
tinued, and an almost intolerable odor of sulphur 
besieged his nostrils. Again he shrieked and 
pleaded in agony. 

“O, mercy! mercy !” 

“You had no mercy upon the wife who loved 
you, the children who cried for bread,” said the 
unearthly voice, “yet upon one condition you 
may go back to them.” 

“‘ And that, what is it ? any condition !” 

“That you will become a better man. That 
you will never touch another drop that can in- 
toxicate and make you a brute. Those are the 
conditions, do you promise ?” 

“ Yes, yes, anything, good ghost, anything !’ 

‘And remember I shall watch you, and if you 
ever cause that noble wife of yours a tear—” 

“QO, I never will !”’ 

“Then remember,” said the ghostly voice 
again, ‘remember !” 

Chloroform rendered the miserable man in- 
sensible, and it that condition he was conveyed 
toa barn near by and placed in the manger, 
there to recover himself as best he might. 

George Morris never drank another drop of 
spirituous liquor. He became an industrious 
man, a good neighbor, a kind husband, and a 
tender and provident father. One day he told 
his wife in confidence that the reason he had re- 
formed was because he appreciated her generous © 
devotion, bat we know better. 

For awhile Harry Lane was a little shy of the 
doctor, but when he did meet him the worthy 
physician shook him warmly by the hand, saying 
that although he did not particularly wish for 
any more such subjects, he thanked him very 
much for the one he had brought him, as by that 
means a most inveterate drunkard had been re- 
formed, and a broken-hearted wife had been res- 
cued from the very brink of the grave. 

Harry Lane asked no questions, but when the 
name of George Morris was proposed a few years 
afterwards for the nomination of county judge, 
he gave a peculiar whistle, and said in a low tone, 
“ Well, it all comes of being the doctor’s subject !”’ 

Se a a 
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But where is she, the bridal flower, 
That must be made a wife ere noon? 
She enters, glowing with the moon _.. 
Of Eden on its bridal bower.—TENNYSON. 


